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matters. The principal scholastic cause is that * the teaching of the mosque must precede the lessons of the school' The religious books of the Muhammadans are written in their classical languages; and before the student is allowed to devote himself to secular instruction, he must often pass some years in going through a course of sacred learning. He is thus handicapped in the race with the young Hindu, whose one object is to attain an education which will fit him for an official or professional career. The Education Commission of 1882 proposed a differential treatment of the Muhammadan community in respect to education, which the Government of India found itself unable to approve. It declared that the way to success for Muhammadans lies in taking advantage, like other classes, of the facilities for higher instruction provided by the general educational system. This advice has been to some extent followed, and considerable efforts have been made by the more enlightened among the Muhammadans to foster the growth of education in their community. But progress is not yet satisfactory.
Female education in India has to encounter peculiar difficul-ties. The demand for school instruction for girls is of recent ctluc*"olu origin, and social customs in regard to child-marriage and the seclusion of women of the well to-do classes hinder its growth. The Government did not take up the subject until 1849, when Lord Dalhousie informed the Bengal Council of Education that henceforth its functions were to embrace female education, and the first girls1 school recognised by Government was founded shortly afterwards by a committee of native gentlemen. The dispatch of 1854 directed that female education should receive the frank and cordial support of Government, as by * this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of the people than by the education of men/ The Education Commission of 1882 advised that female education should receive special encouragement and be treated with special liberality. The Government accepted this view; and stale funds are more freely used, and state management more largely resorted to, for this object than is considered desirable in the ease of the education of boy* The adoption of this attitude has resulted in a considerable development of the public instruction of girls, although, it still lags far behind that of their brothers* In 1871 there were 134 secondary and 1,760 primary girls1 schools ; in 1901 -a the numbers were 461 and 5,628 respectively, There are also at present ten colleges for ftttttte undergraduates. Statistics regarding the number of girl